


Dowt Wait ! 


F YOU intend to go to college, and have not already made arrangements to 

enter, do not delay to apply for entrance, and to learn the requirements for 

admittance. Practically every college or university that is well thought of 
has more applicants than it can accept. The aim of the college is to admit those 
who are most likely to profit by the education it offers. Yet it can not wait until 
all applications are in, and then pick the best prospective students and leave the 
others to a last-minute disappointment. So the college must take, as they come, 
the students best qualified by records in studies, by tests of character, and by 
qualities of leadership. 


One of the evidences of quality in a student is his ability to make decisions, 
his foresightedness, and his promptness; additional reasons for early deciding on 
a college course and applying for entrance. In short, as soon as you are sure 
of graduation from high school, get your name on the list of prospective students 
at the institution you wish to enter. 


If you apply early, and can not be accepted, you may still be not too late to 
enter another college; but if you apply at the last moment for one college and are 
not accepted, you have small chance of being accepted anywhere else. 


These statements apply to the New York State College at Cornell University 
for it has its limitations on the persons who can be successfully taught there. 


The purpose of this announcement or warning is not to discourage any one 
who seeks to take advantage of the educational opportunities at Cornell; rather 
it is meant to encourage those who sincerely wish to enter to prove that they are 
up-and-coming individuals worthy of consideration in the selective process that 
must be used in any college. 


By all means it should be realized that any person who wishes to go to college 
this year should not be diverted from his purpose by the prospect of an immediate 
job with good wages. National emergencies do not represent a normal state; 
en they pass,——as they always do, in a relatively short time—the workers who 
are then in demand are those with cultivated brains, those who have a specialized 
education which increases their chances to be of service to their fellow men. Others 
will be out of work, as is well shown by past experience. 


If you are thinking of entering the New York State College of Agriculture, or 


any of the several colleges connected with Cornell University, send your queries 
to the 


Director of Admissions 


Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 
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SOMETHING NEW! 


Everyone of the 220 titles of 
MODERN LIBRARY 
are now in the NEW BINDING 


This binding is more durable and each book is 
larger 


And the price is the same—95c 


We invite you to drop in and look them over. 


Many used copies of the old binding for 25c¢ each. 





You'll enjoy trading at the 


TRIANGLE 
BOOK 
SHOP 


(Established 1903) 
Open evenings for your convenience 


Evan J. Morris, Prop. 








On this the thirtieth anniversary of the founda- 
ing of the Farm Bureau, John Wilcox evalu- 
ates the history of that organization in 

Then ’til Now 


See what radio can do in Professor C. A. Taylor’s 
Smith Family Radio 


Eleanor Slack peers behind the scenes to tell us 
about Home Economics extension in 
WOE TGRtGer: TIS Siiocs ok ik wisd Seas wes ae 8: 


Many of the extension agencies come in for their 
share of just praise in Marie Call’s 
Results Show Success 


Dr. A. K. Getman telis of progress in education in 
Vocational Agriculture ................ 89, 90 


Mary Strok tells us about what the Department 
of Agricultural Economics does in extension 
work in 

Interpreting The Facts 
Don’t forget to check up on your former class- 


mates in 
Former Student Notes 


Editor of this issue Wilcox ’42 



















The Editor Laments 


Some appear to think that running a magazine 
is easy, but from experience we can say that it is 
no picnic, because readers are hard to please. 


END OF SEASON 
SALE 
20° 

DISCOUNT 


On All Skis and 
Ski Equipment 














If we print jokes, people say we are silly. 


If we don’t, they say we are too serious. 








If we clip things from other papers, we are too 
lazy to write them ourselves. 





If we don’t we are stuck on our own stuff. 






If we stick close to the job, we ought to be out 
hunting news. 










and all 


If we get out and try to hustle, we ought to be 
on the job in the office. 












Nestor Johnson 
and Wilson Skates 





If we don’t print contributions, we do not appre- 
ciate true genius; and if we print them, the paper 
is full of junk. 








If we make a change in the other fellow’s copy 
we are too critical. 














THE CORNELL CO-OP 


OPPOSITE WILLARD STRAIGHT 


If we don’t, we are asleep. 


Now, like as not, somebody will say we swiped 
this from some other paper. And we did. 
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ANY of the things that we 
M long taken for granted 

have a long and interesting 
history. Organizations and services 
do not just grow, they develop slowly 
and out of a very definite need. The 
Farm Bureau is just such an organi- 
zation; it has become so firmly estab- 
lished in the farm picture that we 
now take it for granted. But this 
organization had its period of hard 
knocks, and it grew with the “ups” 
and “downs” that are characteristic 
of all such groups. 

Let us go back to the period before 
there was any Farm Bureau, there 
was a need for extension service, but 
the money and means to finance one 
simply were not available. Many 
people did their best to render service 
to the farm community; but for the 
most part, farmers knew little or 
nothing about “scientific” agriculture. 

Certainly, many institutions were 
doing farm research, but that re- 
search was presented at scientific 
meetings, bound in the proceedings 
and set up on a book shelf to gather 
dust. Many of the earlier publica- 
tions are still on library shelves, 
and if the silver bugs have not eaten 
them the dust will choke you if you 
try to read them. Things bound in a 
book do not mean much, it is not 
until they are brought to the atten- 
tion of people and acted upon that 
they amount to a “row of pins.” 

One of the first men to recognize 
the necessity of putting this informa- 
tion in the hands of the farmer was 
Dean Roberts of the College of Agri- 
culture. To him goes much of the 
credit for the founding of the present 
day extension service. 

As a result of what Dean Roberts 
and other leaders of his time had to 
Say, one of the earliest extension pro- 
grams sponsored by a college was 
founded. This was what was known 
as the Chautauqua system of New 
York. Most of the actual work of 


founding the organization was done 
by Lewis Miller, and John H. Vincent. 
The program of this system began 
in 1874 when the Chautauqua Sunday 
School System was founded, and it in- 


cluded instruction, recreation, and 
entertainment. Within a few years 
it had become so popular that it 
spread throughout the State, and soon 
more than 60,000 rural folk were 
pursuing educational courses of its 
type. 


HIS first program was the result 
of the work of private individuals, 
but soon the State became interested 
in it. In 1893 farmers of Chautauqua 
County appealed to the College of 
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Agriculture at Cornell to aid them in 
some necessary experimental work. 
At the time the college had no funds 
for such work, and the farmers ap- 
pealed to the State legislature in 
1894, 

It was at about this time that Lib- 
erty Hyde Bailey suggested that 
State aid should be sought for pub- 
lishing information and holding hor- 
ticultural meetings. S. F. Nixon, as- 
semblyman from Chautauqua, ob- 
tained the passage of a bill which 
granted $8,000 to the experiment sta- 
tion for experimental and extension 
work in sixteen counties in the west- 
ern part of the State. Professor Bailey 
was put in charge of the work. Tests 
or demonstrations, such as orchard 
spraying, were conducted on many 
farms, as well as many other demon- 
strations and the publication of sev- 
eral extension bulletins. 


It was only natural that when news 
of this program began to filter across 
the nation, the Federal government 
should become interested in it. But 
a large part of the credit for stirring 
up interest in a national farm exten- 
sion program is due to S. A. Knapp 
of Essex County, New York. Early 
in his career as a professor of Agri- 
culture, Knapp concluded that farmers 
would never change their practices 
appreciably as a result of the work 
done on demonstration farms. He felt 
that the only way to bring about de- 
sirable changes in practice was to 
have the experimenting done on the 
farms by the farmers. He was re- 
sponsible for drafting a Federal bill 
for support of such experimental work 
in 1882. It was this bill that later 
paved the way for the Hatch Act 
which was passed in 1887. 

It was not until about 1902 that 
the movement for rural extension 
work attracted the attention of the 
National Board for General Education. 
Following this, through the generos- 
ity of many individuals, some rural 


extension work was begun throughout 
the nation. This program expanded 
rapidly, and in 1910 the work was in 
progress in 455 counties in twelve 
states, and there were 450 county 
agents. 

The climax in National interest 
came in 1914 when the Smith-Lever 
Act was passed. Out of this act 
grew the huge extension service that 
we have today. The need had long 
been present, and when the means was 
provided the thing just grew like 
“Topsy”. 

But what of the work in New York 
State during this growing period? It 
was not slackening up, on the con- 
trary it was progressing well ahead 
of the national program. In 1909 
George Monroe, of Dryden, New York, 
agent of the Bureau of Soils, began 
demonstrations with lime and clover 
on some Tompkins County farms. The 
following year three farmers were 
nired to do this work. 


NDER the limited State funds, 

the extension work of the State 
College progressed until in 1911, the 
appropriation was increased to $50,- 
000, and a department of extension 
was organized at Cornell under Pro- 
fessor Tuck. He was able to further 
develop the work, and under his di- 
rection volunteer extension workers 
were appointed throughout the State. 
In 1912 conferences were held in ten 
counties; some of you remember 
these conferences as “Farmers Insti- 
tutes”. 

In 1911 the first “Farm Bureau” was 
established in New York State, at 
Binghamton, New York. John H. 
Barron, a graduate of the New York 
State College of Agriculture was the 
agent appointed to work with this 
bureau. With the aid of “Old Dobbin” 
and the buggy, he rode about Broome 
County helping farmers and becom- 
ing acquainted with their problems. 

As characteristic of all new things, 
this program developed slowly. It 
was not helped any by the fact that 
it was sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce, and farmers were defin- 
itely “suspicious”. 

Many of you will be acquainted with 
Professor Barron who is now in the 
Department of Agronomy at the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

In 1912 a Farm Bureau was estab- 
lished in Chemung County under the 
leadership of G. P. Scoville. This 
again was a locally supported agency 
but did receive some support from 
the U.S.D.A. and the Crop Improve- 
ment Committee of Chicago. Pro- 
fessor Scoville is now in the Depart- 

(Continued on page 84) 
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(Continued from page 83) 
ment of Agricultural Economics at 
the New York State College of Agri- 
culture. 

These organizations were quickly 
followed by similar ones in Jefferson, 
Clinton, Oneida, Herkimer, and Niag- 
ara Counties. All before the passage 
of the Smith-Lever Act. 


T PRESENT the dean of agri- 

cultural agents in this State for 
continuous service in one county is 
Ray F. Pollard. Your editor wrote 
Mr. Pollard for his slant on the pro- 
gram, and it is so good that we are 
going to print it here. 

“The special training that I had in 
Cornell for extension work was a 
course given by M. C. Burritt who was 
at that time County Agent Leader. 
Two courses in public speaking, one 
under Professor G. A. Everett, helped 
much. 


“H. E. Babcock, assistant county 
agent leader in 1916, was the one re- 
sponsible for placing me here. 


“From the Farmers’ Institutes and 
such men as D. P. Witter, Edward Van 
Alstyne, and Jared van Wagenen, jr., 
I learned much in the early years in 
regard to methods of lecturing and 
the approach to farm people. 
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“Well I recall a two-day trip on 
which Professor M. C. Burritt accom- 
panied me. We hired a boy to drive 
his father’s team of horses on a demo- 
crat wagon; and we rode in the back 
seat—so slowly that Professor Bur- 
ritt had plenty of time to give me 
pointers. Each afternoon and each 
evening we held a “get acquainted” 
meeting. The night out was spent in 
a farmer’s house and we occupied 
the “best and coldest bedroom.” Pro- 
fessor Burritt walked six miles the 
second afternoon to take a train back 
to Ithaca; and I was left to sink or 
swim. 

“That first year I rode in a variety 
of conveyances—cutter, bob-sleds, 
buggy, model T. 

“One of the first” ‘projects’ under- 
taken was that of treating seed oats 
to prevent smut. I remember two 
incidents: one afteroon I was giving 
a demonstration of using formalin 
from a sprinkling pot—had just start- 
ed to explain the reason—when an old 
man with infected whiskers piped out, 
“Young feller, what do you know 
about farming?” I told him that if 
he would keep still until the meeting 
was over, I would try to tell him. 
When the meeting was over, he ambled 
up to me and said, “Young feller, I 
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kinda like you and 
the Farm Bureau.” 


I want to join 


“Another ‘project’ that first year 
was that of pruning apple trees. H, 
B. Knapp, then Director of the State 
School of Agriculture in Cobleskill, 
was the specialist. For one demon- 
stration meeting we drove a horse on 
a buggy through mud six inches deep 
and the horse balked (or got tired) 
and made us late. Maybe we couldn't 
have prevented the farmer from using 
a draw-shave on his apple trees had 
we arrived at the appointed hour. 


“In those early years I think our 
best approach to win the confidence 
of farmers was that of field demon- 
strations, spraying, corn variety tests, 
oat variety tests, use of lime. Then 
we had some junior extension work— 
dairy judging contests, corn and po- 
tato growing projects, essay contests. 


“Getting folks to take part seems 
the best way to do extension work. 
I think of the old lady who attended 
prayer meeting week after week with 
no special report to her family. Then 
one night she came home all excited 
and in reply as to the success of the 
meeting she said, ‘Oh, it was the best 
prayer meeting ever tonight; I 
spoke!” 


Smith Family Radio 


HEREVER you live in New 

W York Sate, Cornell comes to 

your home every weekday in 
the year. From one to a half dozen 
radio stations bring you the current 
messages from the College of Agri- 
culture and Home Economics; some 
of the thirty-four cooperating stations 
cover every neighborhood each day. 
Just flip the dial and the college pro- 
gram, already vibrating in the ether 
in your sitting room, comes clearly 
from your loudspeaker. 

The Smith family, living on the 
back road bordered with six-foot 
snow drifts are still in touch with 
the extension service and able to get 
the day’s news of scientific agricul- 
tural discoveries, meetings to be held, 
seasonal recommendations from the 
State colleges, or suggestions from 
the County Agricultural Agents, Home 
Demonstration Agents, or 4-H Clubs. 
Or maybe Mr. Smith’s radio in the 
stable, after regaling “Bossy” with 
Stephen Foster’s ode to Jeannies’ 
light brown hair, follows up with an 
announcement from the agricultural 
economists about the “feed situation,” 
or suggestions for this year’s garden. 
Or at another hour, Mrs. Smith, on 
her way to a Home Bureau meeting, 
may be picking up a cherry cobbler 


By Prof. C. A. Taylor 


recipe via the auto radio in the fam- 
ily car. 


F THE thirty-four cooperating 


stations, thirty-three are broad- 
casting the Radio Briefs that flow 





Cc. A. Taylor 
from the college at the rate of 16 
or 18 items every Wednesday and 
Saturday; 21 stations are being used 
regularly by the County Extension 
agents; 5 use programs electrically 
transcribed (on discs) in the Univer- 


sity studios. In addition, the two 
colleges put on about 1500 personal 





appearance broadcasts a year over 
the University’s station WHCU, and 
50 or 60 from WGY Schenectady, and 
occasional nation-wide broadcasts 
over one of the chains. For instance, 
there was the fine broadcast on CBS, 
coast to coast, during Farm and Home 
Week, when Professor A. A. Allen 
so dramatically described his orna- 
thology expeditions and for sound 
effects included his recordings of bird 
songs from different parts of the 
country. 
FAIR question is, do people 
really listen to these Farm and 
Home radio programs of the colleges 
and extension agents? One answer 
is in the mail responses to these 
broadcasts, and that amounts to some 
30,000 letters a year; an average of 
about 100 letters for every working 
day. Broadcasters have made hun- 
dreds of scientific studies to learn 
the relation of the number of letters 
received to the number of listeners. 
Their results vary widely but most 
of them exceed the estimate of one 
thousand listeners for each letter 
sent in. 

By that standard, we are reaching 
more than 100,000 listeners a day; and 
that seems like good coverage, doesn’t 
it? 
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For Better Homes 


HE story of extension work in 
Tome economics in New York 

State has a very simple begin- 
ning. As a means of meeting the need 
for adult education in relation to 
farming, the College of Agriculture 
organized a reading course for farm- 
ers. Alert to the needs of the whole 
farm enterprise, Liberty Hyde Bailey 
proposed an enlargement of the 
course to include the special interests 
of farm women. In 1900 he asked 
Martha Van Rensselaer to come to 
Cornell to organize a reading course 
for farmers’ wives. 

A basement room in Morrill Hall 
was placed at Miss Van Rensselaer’s 
disposal. Its equipment consisted of 
two chairs and a small kitchen table 
with a single drawer. Directly after 
her arrival, Miss Van Rensselaer sent 
a letter to the wives of the 6000 farm- 
ers registered for the farm reading 
course, the assumption being that 
every farmer had a wife. Almost im- 
mediately 2000 replies were received 
in answer to the printed form letter. 
As a result of this response the first 
bulletin, called Saving Steps, was 
prepared, and this was sent to each of 
the 2000 women who had _ indicated 
their desire for information on home 
subjects. 

The range of interest covered by 
the farmers’ wives’ reading courses 
is indicated by some of the early sub- 
jects: saving strength; home sanita- 
tion; decoration in the farm home; 
germ life in the farm home; the rural 
school and the farm home; food for 
the farmers’ family; flowers and the 
flower garden; insect pests of house 
and garden; the care and feeding of 
children. 

The women wrote many letters 
which show that the reading course 
met a need of the farm women. News- 
papers commented on the interesting 
innovation. Schools used the bulle- 
tins. In one section of the country 
and in several states, these bulletins 
were made the basis of the school 
syllabus and were either quoted in 
part or reprinted as text books. 
B. THE end of the fifth year of its 

existence the reading course had 
an enrollment of 18,000 names, and 
by the nineteenth year, 76,000. The 
College later found it necessary to 
restrict the mailing of bulletins to in- 
dividual requests. The total bulk of 
printed matter sent out has therefore 
decreased, but ts variety, scope and 
appropriateness have been constantly 
improved. Over 150,000 bulletins were 
distributed last year in answer to re- 
quests. The reading course as such 
has disappeared, but it served a pur- 
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pose and was the nucleus of the whole 
extension movement in home econom- 
ics. 

During the first year of the reading 
courses, study clubs were organized 
throughout the state which would use 
the courses as a basis for discussions 
of their own household problems. 
Home bureau activities have replaced 
most of these clubs, but over a thous- 
and still exist. 

The first home bureau was organ- 
ized in 1914*in Erie County, first as 
a department of home economics, then 
as a Home Bureau with an equal 
basis in a County Farm and Home 
Bureau Association. Otsego, Jefferson, 
and Cortland Counties followed. The 
war gave great impetus to the move- 
ment since, as a war emergency meas- 
ure to increase the food supply. Fed- 
eral funds were appropriated for the 
employment of agencies to act as 
representatives jointly with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
the New York State College of Agri- 
culture, and the New York Food Sup- 
ply Commission. Thirty-eight coun- 
ties and seven cities, were at once or- 
ganized. After the war twenty-five 
counties and two of the cities con- 
tinued their emergency organizations 
as Home Bureau Associations. 

During the war food was the main 
interest of homemakers, and the cards 
which were sent out then gave recipes 
for wheat-saving bread, milk as meat 
and drink, potatoes for patriotism, for 
the meatless day, sugarless sweets, 
and there was a card called “Seven 
commandments for buying the daily 
food without wheat.” 

When the war was over, the home- 
makers sent in requests for bulletins 
and information about hygiene, civics, 
nutrition, and health. Extension 
workers cooperated with local agen- 
cies in distributing information. 
Through the development of local 
leadership, a relatively small number 
of college specialists were enabled to 
extend their usefulness through the 
initiative of the women of the com- 
munities, and the number of persons 
that could finally be reached was 
vastly increased. 

Extension work in home economics 
was not alone for adults, for work 
with the girls and boys had been 
prominent in the college extension 
program from the first, under the 
leadership of Professor Bailey, Mrs. 
Anna B. Comstock, “Uncle” John 
Spencer, and Alice McClockey who in- 
itiated and established the nature 
study movement. The home econom- 
ics work in junior extension, or 4-H 
Clubs, as they are now known, reaches 


more than fifteen thousand girls in 
51 counties on such subjects as foods, 
clothing, housing, home furnishings 
and care, home management, child 
care and training. Miss Dorothy De- 
Lany is the present Assistant State 
Leader in charge of homemaking pro- 
gram in 4-H Clubs. 


VERY year the number of home- 

makers who have joined Home 
Bureaus have increased, and in 1940 
there were nearly 34,000 members. 
Even in this day of telephone, radio, 
and improved transportation, home- 
making material in farm  journ- 
als, newspapers, and women’s maga- 
zines, an attendance of 718,370 at 
home demonstration meetings in one 
year shows that the extension work 
is meeting the needs of homemakers. 
Albany County has organized a Home 
Bureau Association, bringing the total 
to forty counties and three cities. Mrs. 
Ruby Green Smith is State Leader of 
Home Demonstration Agents. 


All these things have happened in 
the last forty years, and they say 
life begins at forty! 


The subjects in which the home- 
makers are interested today as shown 
by requests and interests displayed 
at Farm and Home Week aren’t very 
different from forty years ago, the 
greatest number of questions still be- 
ing asked about food and nutrition, 
about child care, and about equip- 
ment and furnishing for the home. 


Just as there are many 


races of people, there 


are many tyes of bread 


Try Nu Alba Bread 


NU 
ALBA 


BAKERIES, 
INC. 


LAKE ROAD 

























































































































































































































































































ITH pencil and pad poised 

W professionally and with knees 

quaking under my reversible, 
I knocked at the professors’ doors, 
ready to make them lean back in 
their chairs with the question, “What 
does your extension service do?” As 
soon as I had made my visit under- 
stood, I began to learn things. Pro- 
fessor Bussell of the Plant Breeding 
department, taking his pipe from his 
mouth, told me that extension work 
aims at getting as many farmers as 
possible to profit by the experimental 
and research work done in agriculture 
at Cornell. 

In the Plant Breeding department 
this is accomplished by regional ex- 
perimental work and result demon- 
strations in about twenty counties 
of the state. These along with Farm 
Bureau demonstrations help to show 
the suitability and adaptability of 
varieties of grain to different sections 
of the state. Valuable publicity is 
also gained from exhibits set up at 
the state and county fairs and from 
radio and Farm and Home Week 
talks. Too, in this department, as in 
all extension work, a definite effort is 
made to contact 4-H clubs and high 
school agricultural classes to give 
future farmers a knowledge of qual- 
ity in seed, and its value in crop 
production. 

In order to make proven grain 
available, farmers who are capable 
are encouraged to grow certified 
seed. In this state in 1940, 3,303 
acres of certified seed wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, hybrid and open-pollin- 
ated corn, soybeans, and other crops 
were inspected by members of the 
department, and an estimated 103,900 
bushels of seed produced. Whole- 
sale purveyors and farmer. coopera- 
tives also help in publicizing and pro- 
viding recommended seeds. 

In my second interview, I learned 
that the “Veg” Crops extension de- 
partment acts for vegetables as the 
Plant Breeding department does for 
grains. When informed that there are 
over forty different kinds of vege- 
tables grown for sale in New York 
State, not to mention several varie- 
ties of some of the plants, I began to 
realize how very detailed and extend- 
ed this work must be. Four men give 
their full time and effort towards 
spreading the good word as to what 
crop to grow where and the best way 
of doing it. 
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Results Show Success 


By Marie Call ’42 


NE man, Dr. Arthur Pratt, is 

responsible for the subject mat- 
ter which goes to 4-H leaders and 
members on raising vegetables, and 
especially, potatoes. Part of this is 
done by general and then advanced 
reading courses. This part of the 
extension program places a_ great 
deal of emphasis on having a self- 
sufficient food supply, and the result 
may be noted in the good farm and 
home gardens produced by the young 
people. Work with the Home Bureau 
in canning and storage is also touched 
upon. 

Publicizing the adaptability of cer- 
tain vegetables and sponsoring special 
types and kinds for the adult farmer 
is carried out through winter meet- 
ings in practically all the vegetable 
growing counties of the state. The 
meetings are usually in concordance 
with the county agent, and the topics 
taken up are chosen according to 
what is grown in that section. Pro- 
duction and handling processes as 
well as the results of experimental 
work are all discussed. Beside this 
regular work, the department finds 
time to put out an annual bulletin, 
“Varieties of Vegetables for New 
York”, which reports on the newest 
developments each year. “Veg” Crops 
also works with the Plant Pathology 
department in inspecting for seed 
certification, especially of potatoes. 

OTATO seed certification, I was in- 

formed when asking about the ex- 
tension services of the Plant Pathol- 
ogy department, is only a small part 
of the work done. Research is car- 
ried on concerning the diseases of 
ornamentals, trees and shrubs, and 
grains, as well as vegetables. In- 
formation as to the control of these 
diseases is put in bulletins and mime- 
ograph materials which are sent to 
seed growers and county agents. Be- 
sides by means of printed material, 
the department does a great deal of 
its extension work through winter 
and summer meetings held usually at 
the request of the county agent, to 
tell and recommend the latest con- 
trol measures of diseases. This in- 
cludes information on seed treat- 
ment. Considerable work is done all 
year long by the research staff which 
answers questions and analyzes and 
suggests remedies for diseased speci- 
mens which are sent to the college. 

My last interview logically should 
have been my first, as the Agronomy 
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department has to be doing its work 
before the other departments, at least 
the first two, can make a success of 
theirs. Four men take approximately 
one-fourth of the state each and work 
in cooperation with the county agents. 
Their work to bring down facts to 
the attention of the farmer includes 
meetings during the winter and dem- 
onstrations during the summer par- 
ticularly with a view to demonstrat- 
ing the process of using adequate 
amounts of phosphorus to give the 
maximum crop. production. There 
are over two hundred of these soil 
fertility tests in progress all over the 
state, along with field tests for forage 
and pasture crops. As a further aid, 
monthly contributions on the work 
accomplished are prepared and dis- 
tributed to the press. 

An important part of this exten- 
sion program is taken care of in the 
soil survey work. Soil survey maps 
have been prepared for about three- 
fourths of the counties of the state. 
These maps often play an important 
part in helping a young farmer pick 
out his farm, and in aiding a more 
experienced man to determine what 
crops could be grown most success- 
fully. 

Y INTERVIEWS were over, and, 

though there had been no need 
for my knees to quake, I had found a 
use for my pencil and pad. It seems 
that, not unlike many other people, 
I had a very hazy idea, if any at all, 
about the extension work done by 
these four departments, Plant Breed- 
ing, Vegetable Crops, Plant Pathology, 
and Agronomy. Each has its own 
definite sphere of work and covers 
its field individually. However, they 
are all related in that they work in 
conjunction with the county agents 
and 4-H groups, and that they have 
a common objective, that of helping 
the farmers of the state in every way 
possible to make their farming as 
successful and profitable as it should 
be. 

All groups work through printed 
material, regional meetings, exhibits, 
and lectures such as those given dur- 
ing Farm and Home Week. That they 
have been highly successful in their 
aim can be judged from the results, 
the use of soil survey maps, the con- 
trol of innumerable plant diseases, 
and the fostering of suitable new and 
hybrid grains and vegetables for New 
York State farmers. 
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Cornell Dog Among Best 


G. L. Hunt, shepherd at Cornell 
University, has trained one of the 
great sheep-herding dogs of the 
country. Visitors to the recent In- 
ternational Livestock Exposition at 
Chicago were privileged to see the 
dog in action, and news reels carried 
the pictures to all corners of the 
land. 

The dog is Pat, a five-year-old black 
and white border collie weighing only 
30 pounds. Hunt raised her from a 
pup and trained her to obey his 
slightest command among the Cornell 
flock of sheep. Each night in the 
huge amphitheater at Chicago, Pat 
set her sharp, keen eyes and bent 
to her will nearly 2,000 pounds of 
mutton on the hoof. 

A writer in Chicago Daily Tribune 
called her “one of the great sheep- 
herding dogs of our time.” In her, he 
said, “flows the blood of her Scotch 
ancestors from whom she has inherited 
the talent by which she performs 
her nightly feats.” 

In her brief act of less than five 
minutes, Pat, at the command of Mr. 
Hunt, rounded up a dozen western 
range sheep and drove them into a 
pen. The sheep were selected at ran- 
dom from stockyard pens; some had 
never before been herded by a sheep 
dog, and others had never even seen 
a dog. 

Pat not only herds the sheep into a 
pen, but also works the process in 
reverse. She leads the flock out and 
through a gate and then onto a truck. 
The signals of the shepherd are given 
in various ways, through motions, low 
whistles, and calls. Whenever Hunt 
speaks to the dog, it is always in a 
low voice, but there is the ring of au- 
thority in it. And Pat thrills to the 
job as she squats, leaps, hesitates, 
waits, and then runs, with every 
motion and action a meaningful one. 


What mysterious power is this? In- 
stinct, Hunt says. “Pat showed it 
when she was three months old. All 
she needed was training to learn my 
Signals. Some dogs have the instinct, 


others do not. Pat is one of the 
best.” 


Pat belongs to that breed of dogs 
known as “border collies.” Hunt 
bought her from D. D. Hammond of 
Ithaca, who owned the dam; later 
he also purchased the dam. The sire 
of Pat was owned by Reginald Bolt 
of Durham, Connecticut. 


Local ‘The Campus Countryman 


Around the 


Top of 
‘*The Hill’’ 








Cornellian Heads Growers 
Association 


Louise Mullen, sophomore in the 
College of Agriculture was elected 
president of the New York State Jun- 
ior Potato and Vegetable Grower’s 
Association at the annual convention 
in Buffalo recently. Her sister, Zelda, 
also a sophomore, was chosen second 
vice president of the organization. 
Both girls have earned state-wide 
recognition for their 4-H agricul- 
tural work. When they represented 
New York State in the national vege- 
table show in Philadelphia last year, 
Louise was elected vice president of 
the national Junior Vegetable Grow- 
er’s Association. Both girls have 
been active in the 4-H for ten years, 
Louise is also an active member of 
the Countryman. 


Faculty Notes 

E. Laurence Palmer, professor of 
Rural Education at Cornell, has been 
elected to the Advisory Committee 
of the National Association of Biology 
Teachers. This month, Professor 
Palmer will leave for South Carolina 
to see the azalea display; go on to 
Sanibel Island, Florida; and from 
there he will go to Cuba. 

Professor J. Chester Bradley, of the 
entomology department, will visit 
institutions in eastern, southern, and 
central states this semester, to collab- 
borate with various specialists in 
preparing a field manual of insects 
of the northeastern states. 

Prof. Arthur B. Recknagel, of the 
Forestry Dept., was reelected presi- 
dent of the New York section of the 
Society of American Foresters at their 
annual winter meeting January 30 
in Syracuse. 

Prof. Ralph W. Cummings, Soil 
Technology, has a son: born January 
29 in Ithaca. 

Prof. George A. Everett, ’99, Exten- 
sion Teaching, accompanied by Mrs. 
Everett and their daughter, Martha 
are trevelling in the south this term. 
Prof. Everett, on sabbatic leave, 
plans to study parliamentary prac- 
tices in the Congress at Washington, 
BD. G, 

Curtis G. Keyes, of the Floriculture 
Dept., married Phyllis N. Fishel De- 
cember 21 in Danby, N. Y. 

Mrs. Dorothy Riddle, Home Econom- 
ics librarian, is convalescing from a 
major operation which she underwent 
January 31 at the Orthopedic Hospital, 
New York City. 


Faleonry At Cornell 


Faleonry—that ancient ‘sport of 
kings and yeomen—hasn’t been quite 
forgotten in the stress and strain of 
this—our modern civilization. Here, 
at Cornell, in the Ornithology depart- 
ment are several followers of this 
old and venerable sport, among them 
being H. G. Stevenson ’41. 

This sport, falconry, is no longer 
as popular as it used to be because 
a number of birds are protected by 
law now, and there is a lack of proper 
housing facilities. There are hous- 
ing facilities here at Cornell but 
they are not adequate. “A college is 
no place for birds—especially fal- 
cons,” says Stevenson. “It takes con- 
siderable time to care for them pro- 
perly.” Falconry requires patience 
during a long period of intensive 
training of the bird, and many people, 
interested at first,lose their enthus- 
iasm. 

However, the enthusiasm of the 
Ornithology department has not wan- 
ed, in spite of the fact that the de- 
partment does not have any birds at 
the time. They had one_ several 
weeks ago, but it died;—it was a 
Cooper’s hawk which they had been 
training painstakingly for falconry. 


Poultry Conference 


The Poultry Department is planning 
a special conference, probably in 
June, covering recent developments 
in the fields of nutrition, genetics, in- 
cubation, etc. It is felt that the more 
advanced poultrymen, vocational teach- 
ers, county agents, and others have 
not had the opportunity to become 
acquainted with the research program 
in poultry, owing to the absence of 
specialized schools formerly held 
several times during each year. If, as 
a result of this conference, it is found 
that special schools in incubation, 
breeding, etc., are desired, it is prob- 
able that they will be offered. 


Rural Drama 


The department of Rural Sociology 
has been maintaining a lending li- 
brary of plays for the past twenty 
years. Those of us who saw the 
Kermis club productions Farm and 
Home Week will agree that they 
were very good. These, and many 
other excellent plays are now on file 
at the library at Cornell available 
for use. 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Home-Ec Doings _ { wiemen 


Hall 











That They May See! 


80% of our knowledge is gained 
through the use of our eyes, and 
there are hundreds of children who 
today would be denied that primary 
medium of learning had it not been 
for the foresight and the courage of 
Franz von Gaheis of Austria. 


By the nineteenth century public 
attention had been called to the plight 
of crippled, mentally deficient or 
totally blind children, and schools 
had been established for their care 
and education. It was for Gaheis, 
however, to call attention to those 
children who were only partially 
blind. Misfits in the ordinary school, 
they became ever greater problems in 
the school for blind. Recognizing 
that these partially sighted children 
needed special education to fit them 
for an adequate part in the world’s 
activity, Gaheis offered a definite pro- 
gram plan for the group, and in 1907 
Germany pioneered in the field of 
sight-saving classes. 


The following year England estab- 
lished classes for her young people, 
and five years later America followed 
in Britain’s footsteps. From the two 
classes organized in Boston and 
Cleveland, has grown the present or- 
ganization embracing 612 groups. 

The objectives of the classes are: 
to provide education with the least 
possible eye-strain; to preserve the 
vision the child already has; to make 
the child ear-conscious rather than 
eye-conscious. Toward the achieve- 
ment of these aims, special equip- 
ment and methods of teaching are 
employed. Room furnishings are soft 
in color, dull in finish to eliminate 
glare. Lighting is controlled by an 
electric eye which automatically 
switches lights on when the natural 
light within the class room falls be- 
low twenty-five foot candle power. 


All the materials used are made to 
conserve sight. The books are large 
with 24 point black letters on cream 
colored paper. The pencils are large, 
and soft; the chalk is about four 
times larger than that ordinarily 
used. Occasionally the students use 
printing pens or stub pens and India 
Ink. 

Legibility is the aim in writing 
class, and pupils are taught to make 
letters nearly square in shape to avoid 
slanting and shading. Whenever pos- 
sible the children are taught to use 
the typewriter and minimize the 
amount of writing done. 





The regular public school curri- 
culum is followed so that pupils who 
can return to regular classes may do 
so without difficulty. About five per- 
cent of the sight-saving class students 
are able to participate in regular 
class sessions and with care they 
make a natural adjustment. 

The ideals of pioneer educators in 
the field are being realized. Ever in- 
creasing efficiency and success are 
resulting. For seme of these unfor- 
tunate children the classes are but a 
postponement of the darkness to 
come; for others they are a cure. For 
all—that they might see — is the aim 
to which educators look in future 
days. 


Read and Heed 


Read and heed is the advice given 
Home Economics students who want 
to gain an understanding of the pres- 
ent world conflict. The librarians in 
Martha VanRensselaer Hall have co- 
operated with the college staff in pre- 
paring a shelf of material on defense. 
Already the collection contains many 
new books, numerous periodicals and 
current articles, furnishing an ac- 
curate description of the organiza- 
tion of the defense program, the pro- 
gress made by committees, and sug- 
gestions for individual action to 
strengthen America. 


From the wealth of current books 
on the national and _ international 
scene, the following have been pur- 
chased for the “defense” shelf: 


Europe on the Eve by Schuman: 
a complete story of Fascist agrand- 
izement and democratic defeatism 
since Hitler’s rise to power in 1933. 


City of Man by Agar: a declaration 
for world democracy. 


Why Europe Fights by Millis: a 
factual history of the last twenty 
years. 


Where Do We Go From Here? by 
Laski: this book maintains that revo- 
lution against Hitler is the only means 
of bringing new life to Europe. 


Defense for America by the Wil- 
liam Allen White committee: four- 
teen distinguished Americans’ give 
a warning cry in a world of com- 
placency and indecision. 


Report on England by Ingersoll: 
the word of an American who flew 
across the Atlantic to see Britain at 
war. 





Pen Portrait 

Excerpts taken from Miss Rose’s 
letters written to the Home Econom- 
ics staff tell of everyday happenings 
which she longs to share with her 
Ithaca friends. 

“At last our house is settled” she 
writes. Draperies are up and an at- 
mosphere of shabby but real comfort 
prevails. It is to me an enjoyable ex- 
perience to find I have not lost my 
“touch with food” and to realize 
afresh the satisfaction and wholesome- 
ness of meaningful manual labor if 
there is not too much of it. I am 
learn.r:g much from it, ‘There is a 
reality, 1 something genuine and sub- 
stantial about doing things with your 
hands that adds to, keeps in line 
and gives significance to the things 
you may be able to do with your 
head.” 

Cornell students will be surprised 
to know that Miss Rose’s hair is really 
bobbed. Do I like it? How can I tell? 
It remains for you to see when I re- 
turn in June.” 

That Miss Rose attended Farm and 
Home Week in spirit is shown by a 
paragraph in her last letter: “All this 
week I have been thinking of you 
and saying ‘today is the home bureau 
banquet; tomorrow the Governor will 
speak; will Thursday’s crowd fall off 
because of Mrs. Roosevelt’s absence? 
Are their feet and backs tired?” 

The time for reading for which 
Miss Rose always managed to make 
room has been increased these days 
and she writes “I have just finished 
Mary Beard’s “America Through Wom- 
en’s Eyes” and I commend it to you. 
I should like to be sure that every 
home economist read at least the in- 
troduction.” 

Free time has been an infinite gift 
to Miss Rose. I cannot begin to tell 
you,” she says “what it means to me 
to have this feeling of freedom to re- 
flect, to put together all the frag- 
ments of past experiences and to see 
them form themselves into a pattern 
of the whole.” 


A happy, satisfying combination of 
working, reading and playing seems 
to be Miss Rose’s pattern of life these 
days, but then, it was when she was 
here at the College, too, and we still 
like to think of her as essentially 
unchanged. That’s why we are 
pleased inside when she ends her let- 
ter with a sentence particularly her 
own: “Now I must go and bake bread, 
for bread in this household is still 
home-made.” 
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Vocational Agriculture 


T THE close of the present 
A year, agriculture’ will 

have been taught in the high 
schools of New York State for exactly 
forty years. Indeed, it is a progres- 
sive step from the struggling course 
in “academic agriculture” established 
in the Belleville Academy in 1901, 
to the present vocational education 
program in agriculture organized in 
316 high schools and enrolling 15,000 
pupils. As in other types of human 
experience this program has moved 
forward by salients. At one point on 
the line of progress a forward step 
was taken while other important 
parts lagged behind. We have forged 
ahead technically and lagged behind 
in economic teaching; then we lunged 
forward on the better teaching of 
management and loitered a little in 
genetics. And so progress has been 
made. All points in the line have 
come up in the end but at each separ- 
ate stage special emphasis has been 
placed on points of weakness. 


This analogy between a_ teaching 
front and a military front is signifi- 
cant I think because it brings to our 
minds two primary functions, — 
balanced effort and group action. 
Now, within the limits of this article 
we can scarcely do more than sketch 
the important items in such efforts. 


With the passage of the Vocational 
Education Act by the New York Legis- 
lature in 1910 legal encourage- 
ment and financial aid were given 
to local districts in establishing vocat- 
ional courses in agriculture. The Fed- 
eral Vocational Education acts of 1917, 
1933, and 1937 have served likewise 
to stimulate interest in providing voc- 
ational training opportunities and fin- 
ancial aid in support of such instruc- 
tion. The administration and super- 
Vision of such training has been 
placed by law under the State Depart- 
ment of Education, while the training 
of teachers of agriculture under the 
rules and regulations of the board of 
Regents has been conducted at the 
State College of Agriculture. A third 
sroup which has played an important 
role in the organization and develop- 
ment of agricultural instruction has 
been the Teachers Association of 
New York. 

The combined leadership of the su- 
pervisory staff at the Education Dep- 
artment, the staff at the College of 
Agriculture and especially the staff 
in the Rural Education Department, 
together with the Executive Committee 
of the Teachers Association has striv- 
en from the beginning to provide a 
balanced program for the high schools 
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of the State. We have a way of saying 
that five types of effort on the part of 
local teachers constitutes such a bal- 
ance. These include the teacher’s 
systematic effort in preparing a pro- 
gram of work to meet the particular 
needs of his community, building and 
executing courses of instruction for 
four years of work, organizing and 
maintaining supervised farming prac- 
tices for each pupil,guiding the youth 
in organizing and maintaining local, 
regional and State-wide activities of 
the Future Farmers of America and 
finally providing educational, avo- 
cational, and _ recreational services 
for the young men out of school on 
farms within the area served by the 
school. It will be clear to the lay read- 
er as well as to the prospective teach- 
er that specific abilities are required 
to perform these functions well and to 
keep them in balance. 


_ 


A. K. Getman 


It would be difficult to find a type 
of education in which the efforts of 
different groups were more happily 
and successfully coordinated than in 
the field of vocational agriculture. 
In the first place those responsible 
for administration and _ supervision, 
and the staff at the College of Agri- 
culture for three decades have striven 
to unite every possible resource in 
preparing and aiding local teachers of 
agriculture to handle their jobs with 
increasing efficiency. A recent evi- 
dence in point is the cooperative eff- 
ort on the part of these agencies to 
assist county groups of teachers of 
agriculture, county agents, and exten- 
sion specialists to serve the needs of 
the out of school farm youth between 
the ages of 17 and 24 years. 


— phase of group activity 
is found in the relationship of the 
farm organizations to the high school 
program. In fact the early leaders of 


these organizations were primarly re- 
sponsible for the encouragement and 
ultimate legislation authorizing agri- 
culture in the high school. At the 
present time the interest which the 
farm leaders are taking in the voca- 
tional prepartion of our farm youth 
is of the utmost significance to the 
schools in keeping their services on 
increasingly high levels. 


The teachers of agriculture through 
their Association have made enormous 
contributions to the growth of the 
movement. Annual State-wide con- 
ferences have been held regularly 
since 1913. In recent years local groups 
of teachers have met monthly at some 
central point as a means of profess- 
ional and _ technical improvement. 
Two years ago the Association took 
another forward step by establish- 
ing an Executive Council consisting 
of the officers, directors and the 
chairman of each of the 38 local 
groups. This council meets at least 
three times annually for the purpose 
of assisting in formulating plans and 
policies in cooperation with the ad- 
ministrative officials. 


As the high school instruction for 
the State has been stepped up to meet 
the changing demands and to serve the 
increasingly large number of pupils 
enrolled, vocational agriculture has 
become an integral part of the offerings 
of a large proportion of the schools 
serving rural youth. It is reasonable 
to expect that within the present de- 
cade virtually every high school in the 
State, serving a rural patronage area 
will provide this type of service. 
At present there are approximately 
9000 pupils enrolled in the four year 
curriculum, and approximately 6000 
young men out of school on farms 
enrolled in the year-round service 
programs for these, young people. 
Approximately 60% of the pupils who 
have received two years or more of 
instruction in agriculture enter a 
farming occupation, for the period 
immediately following their school 
leaving, and approximately 12% of 
the graduates enter a college of agri- 
culture. 


HW youth organizations have en- 
Fjcyea the steady growth and the 
consistent progress, that the Future 
Farmers of America have _ experi- 
enced. This movement was launched 
at Endicott, N. Y. in 1920 and has 
spread throughout the Nation, en- 
rolling at present about 200,000 mem- 
bers. This is a youth movement in 
the strict sense of the word with 
adult leadership in an ideal position 


(Continued on next page) 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































(Continued from page 89) 


to guide the efforts of the inexperi- 
enced. Each local chapter for ex- 
ample has as its counselor, the teacher 
of agriculture, while the State and 
National chapters are supervised by 
adult councils. Thus, the students en- 
rolled in the departments of agricul- 
ture have the unique opportunity for 
developing through their own initia- 
tive and ingenuity, educational, busi- 
ness and recreational programs. Such 
activities provide excellent oppor- 
tunities for first hand experience in 
dealing with problems of leadership, 
followership, cooperative business en- 
terprises, public speaking, parliamen- 
tary practice and the like. The 
work is intimately associated with 
the systematic instruction of the 
school and develops from the needs of 
the boys. Scarcely any youth pro- 
gram has received more enthusiastic 
endorsement on the part of leaders in 
education than the F.F.A. 


W* OUGHT not to close this ar- 
ticle without recognizing the 
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inquiry that must be in the minds of 
undergraduate readers of this maga- 
zine. The field of vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture clearly represents 
one of the major career outlets for 
agricultural college graduates. Young 
men ask themselves, “shall I be a 
teacher?” In _ briefest outline the 
basic elements in the answer to that 
question are found in the attitudes 
and life objectives of the individual. 
When we have emphasized the need 
for practical experience in the field to 
be taught, technical competence 
through training and business and 
management ability, which are com- 
mon requirements for all careers, we 
come face to face with the personal 
element. The late Professor George 
Herbert Palmer of Harvard was close 
to the truth when he declared in an 
Albany address, “Harvard College 
pays me for doing, what if I were 
able, I would gladly pay it for allow- 
ing me to do”. In my thirty years of 
experience in the agricultural teach- 
ing field I have not found a more 
practical measure of one’s attitude 
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toward teaching. At the present time 
education offers a reasonably good 
income, dependable employment, pro- 
fessional advancement and excellent 
retirement protection. But these are 
purely economic. Underneath them 
all is the service opportunity. The 
teacher’s real interest is with grow- 
ing youth. Agriculture is merely the 
vehicle by which interest is aroused, 
effort is sustained, and life objec- 
tives realized. It is of the utmost im- 
portance therefore for young persons 
considering teaching as a career to 
evaluate thoroughly their own atti- 
tudes and professional objectives be- 
fore undertaking preparation. How- 
ever when one is launched in the 
preparation for a teaching career and 
when one actually enters it, the youth 
service motive must remain at the 
center of the circle that circumscribes 
his total career experience. If I were 
22 years of age and could know and 
experience the values of an educa- 
tional career I would most certainly 
choose again the profession of teach- 
ing vocational agriculture. 


Interpreting the Facts 


took an inventory of the Univer- 

sity farm, which was then located 
on what we now call the Ag Quad- 
rangle. Among the many astounding 
things which he found as a result, 
was the fact that the University 
owned ten cows that gave milk from 
twenty-two quarters! In general, he 
found all other enterprises in a bad 
state. This was the first time that 
any such inventory was taken and 
so successful was it, that it became 
the policy of the University to take 
inventory in all departments. In 
view of the possibilities that Dean 
Roberts found, he went even further 
into the matter and developed a 
system for taking farm inventory, and 
a system for keeping farm records. 

As a result, this proved to be the 
beginning of Agricultural Economics 
in both the College and the state. 
During the following few years, Dean 
Roberts taught several courses in 
Economics, the classes meeting in 
Morrill Hall. From then on, for some 
reason, Agricultural Economics be- 
came tied up with gronomy, and 
about a decade later, the Department 
of Agricultural Economics was estab- 
lished. In later years, under the 
guiding hand of George F. Warren 
and others, the Department developed 
into the highly integrated and suc- 
cessful organization that it is today. 


a as well as giving courses 
to undergraduates, the Department 


1: THE year 1902, Dean Roberts 
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also sponsors work in research and 
extension. One of the outstanding, 
or at least the best known of these, 
is the farm cost account service, car- 
ried out successfully in cooperation 
with 75 to 100 farmers in New York 
State. 


These farmers keep records of their 
business; records which are gone 
over and balanced by the Department 
of Agricultural Economics. In re- 
turn for this, the College is allowed 
to use the records for the public, this 
being the way that the Department 
keeps in close contact with what is 
actually going on in New York farms. 
Many of you read, and appreciate, the 
analytical bulletin (Farm Cost Ac- 
counts) issued each year. 


Another field of work, and a com- 
paratively recent one, which the De- 
partment undertakes, is the market- 
ing problem. There is a crying need 
for work in this field, but as yet few 
definite recommendations have been 
made. Most of the work has been 
done in New York City markets. 


Some of the other work of the De- 
partment is in the field of land class 
and land utilization. This work, along 
with the publicity which has been 
given to it in extension circles, has 
resulted in the removal of a great 
deal of abandoned land from crop 
production. Much of the work has 
been done in co-operation with the 


Agricultural Department, and at pres- 
ent, most of the state has been sur- 
veyed. 


The feature of this Department, 
with which most people are familiar, 
is the speaker service which it offers 
to farm groups. Extension men from 
the Department spread the gospel of 
good farm management to every 
corner of the state. They aid farmers, 
give practical recommendations for 
in analyzing their farm business and 
improvement. 


The department was, for several 
years, in the national headlines and 
played a large part in determining 
some national policies. The late 
George F. Warren for a time served 
as an unofficial adviser to the Presi- 
dent, and even today the features of 
some national bureaus and organiza- 
tion may be attributed to him. An- 
other man prominent in national ag- 
riculture was W. I. Meyers, governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration, 
and now holding the chair of Agricul- 
tural Economics at Cornell. 


If you were to pick up the College 
of Agriculture’s list of official publi- 
cations, you would be impressed by 
the fact that those of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics lead 
all others in size and number. This is 
not necessarily because economists 
like to write—but more a result of 
the fact that they have a great deal 
to write about. 
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Lewis Toan continues to make a 
success of his 200 acre farm at Perry, 
New York. He is a commissioner on 
tuber quality for the Empire State 
Potato Club and is president of the 
Wyoming County Farm Bureau. He 
has two children, the oldest, Charies, 
being a junior in agriculture at Cor- 
nell. 
"11 
R. Bly Martin is a dealer in GLE 
supplies at West Henrietta, New York, 
and is a director of the Rochester Pro- 
duction Credit Association. He has 
agriculture at Cor- 
nell, Hartley, a senior, and Eleanor 
a sophomore. 


two children in 


"13 
O. M. Smith is district superintend- 
ent of schools for Woicott, Red Creek 
and North Rose in Wayne County, 
New York. 
"14 
Frank W. Beneway has a diversified 
fruit farm at 
county. 


Ontario, in Wayne 


Mr. Beneway, who was made 
a Master Farmer in 1935, has two 
children in agriculture at 


Jim, who is a senior, and Ellen, a 


Cornell, 


sophomore. 
1 
Ralph J. Quackenbush has been 
promoted from sales manager to pub- 
lic relations representative cf the A 
He lives at 4208 
Adams Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


and P Tea Company. 


4 

Roger B. Corbett is Director of the 
agricultural experiment station at the 
University of Maryland. 

Lee I. Townsley is employed by the 
Farm Security Administration and 
lives at 118 Copley Road, Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania. 


o> 


W. H. Davies is teaching vocational 
agriculture at Sacketts Harbor, New 
York. 

Kenneth Paine has been in the 
seed department of the Eastern States 
Farmers Exchange since July 1, 1940. 
He is also president of the Cornell 
Club of western Massachusetts. He 
lives at 75 South Street, Shrewsbury, 
Massachusetts. 


Lawrence Vaughn is an economist 
with the extension service in Wash- 
ington. He is working with 
economists from the 


farm 
northeastern 
states. He is married and has two 
children, Jimmy, age 6, and Carol, 
age 4. They live at 1220 Oneida Lane, 
Bethesda, Maryland. 
24 
Captain Charles W. Skeele is on 
duty with the Air Corps in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He and Mrs. Skeele (Iva 
ki. Springstead, ’25) live at 2384 North 
Quincy Street, Arlington, Virginia. 
°26 
Robert K. Mitchell is selling farm 
insurance. He is located in South- 
bury, Connecticut and has two child- 
ren, Linda, eight and Robert, three. 
27 
Alfred J. Van Schoick is a resident 
manager of the New York Power and 
Light Corporation. He lives at 4 
North Street. Cobleskill, New York; 
has one daughter, Jane, age four. 


28 
Pettingili works for the 
secretary’s department of the Federal 
Land Bank. He lives at 28 Albemarle 
Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


James C, 


29 

Walter E. Fleisher, M.D. writes that 
he has just completed one-hundred 
thousand miles of sea voyages as a 
Ship Surgeon. He says, “A far cry 
from Cornell but that’s. life!” 

Merle Kelley teaches Physics at 
the East Orange High School in New 
Jersey. He has one daughter, age 
four. 

Marvin L. Smith serves as Assist- 


ant Forest Supervisor on Mark Twain 


National Forest. He is located at 
the United States Service, 
Springfield, Missouri. He says that 
the normal spread of jobs was recently 
expanded to include the acquisition 
of about 64,000 acres for Fort Leon- 
ard Wood, a new army training area 
selected inside the National Forest. 

Carlos J. Clavell is assistant agron- 
omist at the Agricultural Experiment 
Sub-station, Isabella, Puerto Rica, in 
charge of experiments with sugar cane 
and field corn. 


Forest 


30 

L. P. “Larry” Draper is field officer 
for the whole of Western New York 
for the A.A.A. 

Ott Landon manages the Kenwood 
Mills experimental sheep farm near 
Springwater, New York. This farm 
was started to find the advisability 
of sheep farming on 
land. 

Samuel Levering, The Hollow, Vir- 
ginia is managing an orchard and 
working for the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. 

Josephine L. Steele, now Mrs. Al- 
bert E. Wilmore, teaches in the Engle- 
wood, New Jersey, Junior High School, 
and lives at 18 Mona Lane, Fort Lee, 
New Jersey. 

Willard M. Wood is Speech Special- 
ist in Watertown Public Schools. He 
has two children: Sylvia Marie, 5 and 
Donald 1% years. He lives at 129 
Bishop Street, Watertown, New York. 

"31 

W. Gifford Hoag works for the 
Farm Credit Association in Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia. His address 
is 4301 Pershing Dr. Arlington, Va. 

30 


besides running a farm 


sub-marginal 


Ovid Fry, 
of his own, is teaching agriculture in 
the high school at Brockport, New 
York. these and his three 
children don’t keep him busy enough, 
he raises purebre dcollies as a side- 
line. 


Since 


34 

J. M. Wright is the agriculture 
teacher at Westfield, New York. 

Clarence E. Lewis continues in his 
position at the State Institute of Ag- 
riculture at Farmingdale, Long Island, 
New York. 

Kverett P. Christopher is now Head 
of the Department in Horticulture at 
the Rhode Island State College in 
Kingston, Rhode Island. 

30 

Margaret R. Robinson is in her 
fourth year of teaching home econom- 
ics in the Baldwin High School. She 
lives at 37 Oakmere Drive, Baldwin. 

Wallace E. Washbon who lives in 
Watkins Glen and is County Agent 
there, has an eight months old son. 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































°36 

Eleanor M. Reynolds and Donald 
W. Hammond, ’39, were married De- 
cember 19 in Ithaca. Don is with the 
Farm Security Administration at Fort 
Icdward; they live at 17 Pearl Street, 
Hudson Falls. 

Carl Widger is teaching vocational 
agricuiture at Munnsviile, New York. 
37 
Howard C. Mandeville is on extend- 
ed active duty as a second lieutenant 
in the Ordnance Department, United 
States Army, stationed at Fort Ham- 

ilton. 

Catherine V. Mattoon, secretary of 
the Cornell Women’s Club of Chicago, 
Iliinois, is an assistant food econom- 
ist with Armour & Company. She 
lives at 6017 Kimbark Ave., in Chic- 
ago. 

Milo J. 
Management and Prices during haif 


Peterson is teaching Farm 


the year and doing Farm Management 
research the rest of the year at Clem- 
son College, Clemson, South Carolina. 


VERY time it rains, men from 
Ex over the country start for 

the same place—the Arnot For- 
est, just over the Tompkins County 
line near Cayuta, New York. There, 
on the two slopes of Irish Hill, is the 
Arnot Soil Conservation Experiment 
Station, established in 1934 to test 
the effect of rainfall on typical vege- 


tative coverings of southern New 
York, northern Pennsylvania and 


northern Ohio. 

The station’s situation is typical of 
some five to ten million acres in the 
three states—on Lordstown and Vo- 
lusia soils at an elevation of 1400 to 
2000 feet above sea level. It is in the 
hills, where waterflow and _ soil 
erosion start. Much of the land is 
shallow, stony, and sparsely covered, 
presenting a serious problem in soil 
and water conservation. 

The station was established in 1934 
and was the first in the state. John 
Lamb, Jr., Superintendent of Soil 
Conservation Experiment Stations is 
in charge of the station. The results 
of its research will be applied to all 
of our northeastern states. The Arnot 
station represents a cooperative enter- 
prise between Cornell and the federal 
government; Cornell furnishing land 
obtained from the Arnot family of 
Elmira and also advisory technical 
assistance. The Research Division of 
the Soil Conservation Service fur- 
nishes supplies, technical assistance 
and labor. 

The work of the station consists 
mainly in investigating the rates of 
erosion, its causes, agents, and means 
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38 

tobert S. Bell is an instructor in 
Agronomy and Landscaping at Rhode 
Island State College. 

Ella Gleim is the food service di- 
rector at The Margaret Louisa, a 
YWCA residence house in New York 
City. Ella’s mailing address is The 
Margaret Louisa, 14 East Sixteenth 
Street, New York. 

Charles Guzewich emerged winner 
over J. D. “Froggy” Pond in an in- 
formal woodchopping contest during 
Farm and Hoome Week. 

Steve Hubbell is vocational agri- 
culture teacher at Mohawk, New York. 

James C. Otis, Jr., is a biologist for 
the Vermont Fish and Game Service. 
Department of Conservation and De- 
velopment, Montpelier, Vermont. 


39 
Donald Hammond is married and 
working for Farm Security in Hud- 
son Falls. 
Al Kuchler is a supervisor with the 
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Farm Security Administration jp 
charge of work in Columbia, Dutchess 
and Rensselaer counties. Al is living 
at 724 Warren Street, Hudson, New 
York. 

Walter Mixtacki at present is an 
egg inspector for the GLF under its 
new program of State Inspection of 
eggs. His address is 21 Eik Market, 
Buffalo, New York. 

Chartes Moran is the chief tester 
for the Livingston County Dairy Herd 
Improvement Association. 

Howard W. “Wreck” Welch is em- 
ployed as Assistant County Agent in 
Ontario County. He started work 
March 1, 1941. His address is 184 
North Pearl Street, Canandaigua, New 
York. 

“40 

Henrietta Hoag and Betty Huber 
are living at 310 College Avenue. 
Heny is working for The Alumni 
Betty has a_ temporary 
assignment as assistant Home Bureau 
agent in Tompkins County. 


News and 








Checking Our Soil 


of reducing it. The plots are planted 
to crops such as corn and potatoes in 
strips of varying widths. During a 
rain the water and eroded soil run 
into a gutter and down into tanks 
located at the foot of the plot. In 
this manner the amounts of run-off 
water and eroded soil can be meas- 
ured. 

On the reverse slope of the hill are 
other plots in pasture. The purpose 
of these plots is to measure erosion 
on pastures. Sheep are grazed in 
some, to reproduce exact natural 
conditions. 


HE station house, at the foot of 

the slope on which the cultivated 
plots are located, is filled with re- 
cording instruments and shelves lined 
with samples of soil and rain water. 
A staff is maintained to check the 
results of heavy rains. 

Above the house, along the hill are 
more experimental plots, with con- 
ducting flumes leading from their 
lower ends into the building, where 
more tanks are provided to catch 
everything that comes off the ground. 
Some of these plots are plowed, some 
are covered with corn, weeds, grass, 
potatoes, and clover, and some are 
fallow. They are one-hundredth of 
an acre in size. 

The work at the station shows that 
the easiest place to control water is 
at the point where it first strikes the 
ground. This is in the hills in this 
part of the country. Plowed and land 
planted to intertilled crops erode 
rather severely as compared with 
land covered with a grass sod. There- 


OSSCS 


fore by planting slopes in strips run- 
ning across the slopes, alternating 
the intertilled crops with sods, ero- 
sion can be materially reduced. Work 
is continually being done to deter- 
mine the best width and arrange- 
ments and the most satisfactory crops 
to use. 


Stony land erodes less than land 
from which the stones have been 
removed, because each rock acts as 
a tiny dam. 


The station has proved that it is 
better to plant crops on the contour, 
that it is very inadvisable to leave 
broad plowed surfaces uncovered, and 
that thunderstorms have a_ greater 
intensity at altitudes of 1600 to 2000 
feet. 


—- on woodland plots, that 
were burned, pastured and un- 
pastured, showed that the more the 
soil is left undisturbed by man, the 
less is the amount of erosion. In a 
forest, also, the leaves and _ under- 
growth tend to break the fall of the 
water and act as absorbents. In an 
open field, rain churns the soil and 
washes it away, sealing the pores at 
the same time. 

Injurious soil erosion has been g0- 
ing on since man first started to till 
the land. Therefore, it is nothing 
new. The establishment of experi- 
ment stations, however, to  scienti- 
fically study the process is a relatively 
recent development. The Arnot sta- 
tion as one of these has contributed 
much useful information to the con- 
trol of losses of soi! from the land. 
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“Before and After’ 


taking a course in our shoe rebuilding plant. | 
Your shocs enter run-down and they leave | 


smart looking and sturdy. 


COSENTINI 


Shoe Rebuilder | 
217 E. State St. Dial 9510 | 





| Phone 2100 Lou Barnard, Mer. | 
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The Husky FARMALL-A 
Does A Tractor’s 
Full-Size Job! 


Here is small-farm acreage with 
deep, mellow seedbed coming on! . 








That's the quality and scale of ploy 
ing results this husky FARMALL-A 
capable of in its broad range of 
operation. 

“CULTI-VISION"—That famous exc! 
sive feature of the FARMALL-A—is ju 


what you sce here. Later on, when 








you cultivate, imagine looking right 
down on the row ahead of you—a 
perfectly clear view of your wor 
without twisting your body or cra 


ing your neck. 











“LIFT-ALL"—The new pneumat 
power lift on the FARMALL-A li 









nd lowers the implements with a 
flick of the finger on the control, with 
a wide variety of flexibility for diff 
ent tools and crops. It’s another exc! 

sive feature with FARMALL-A—an 

also with FARMALL-B, which culti- 
vates two rows. 


Ask the International Harvester 
j dealer to demonstrate one of the 

powerful small FARMALLS. Drive it 
yourself and decide for yourself. 




















MAN’S NEED 


—JUST THE FARMALL 





streamlined 





’ . ’ . ; ' 
Mvecring FARMALLS the modern equipment it takes 










: e a 7 re ‘way beyend the hundred- to farm with profit. 
a. F , usand mack in use on farms. Besides the streamlined FARM- 
% 5 a Since Harvester pioneered this ALLS the International Harvester 
a me 4 
‘Wipes reat gener i- purpose idea, 17. line now offers 4 TracTracTors 












over a half-million and 5 standard and orchard-type 





L.LLS ve been called into wheel tractors. They can all be 
f Agriculture bought on easy terms on the 
Here we show the smallest Income Purchase Plan. Write us 


ie largest, and then for detailed information on any 
MALLS ““B” and “H” question regarding your exact 


tractor requirements. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


i180 North Michigan Avenue 








Chicago, Illinois 


